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SWEDEN. 

By  Consal  General  H.  \V.  Harris,  Stockholm.  April  30. 

In  reviewing  the  industries  of  Sweden  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
its  small  population  as  compared  with  its  area,  of  which  more  than 
half  is  covered  with  forests  and  about  15  per  cent  is  within  the 
Arctic  Circle.  Although  Sweden  is  about  four-fifths  the  size  of 
Germany  its  population  is  less  than  one-eleventh  as  great  and  some- 
what less  than  one-seventh  that  of  France. 
Industrial  Development. 

The  country,  has  a  thrifty  population,  large  deposits  of  excellent 
iron  ore,  abundant  timber,  extensive  water  power,  considerable  areas 
suited  to  agriculture,  and  natural  shipping  facilities.  Its  coal  supply 
is  limited  and  the  Kingdom  is  dependent  upon  other  countries  for 
many  of  the  raw  materials  used  in  manufacture.  For  some  time 
prior  to  the  war  the  tendency"  had  been  to  increase  capital  in  the  more 
important  industries,  consolidate,  perfect  organization  and  equip- 
ment, increase  output,  and  seek  over-sea  markets,  as  other  industrial 
States  are  doing. 

The  war  has  intensified  man}'  industries  and  the  movement  begun 
some  years  ago  is  apparently  a  permanent  industrial  policy.  Sweden 
will  not  only  buy  more  raw  materials  and  improved  machinery  and 
factory  appliances,  but  also  compete  more  vigorously  in  its  own  and 
in  foreign  markets.  Technical  education,  increased  shipping  and 
banking  facilities,  the  establishment  of  selling  agencies  at  hoine  and 
abroad,  the  careful  preparation  of  trade  literature,  and  other  aids  are 
all  tending  in  the  same  direction.  Sweden  has  benefited  by  the  return 
of  many  engineers  and  other  factory  employees  of  Swedish  birth  who 
have  been  trained  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  Several 
of  these  are  active!}'  connected  with  important  Swedish  concerns. 
Foreign  Commerce — Financial  Conditions. 

The  expansion  of  Sweden's  foreign  commerce  during  the  past  20 
years  is  shown  bv  the  accompanying  figures.  The  vearlv  averages 
for  the  period  1891-1895  were :  Imports,  $93,532,000 ;  exports.  $85,- 
224,000.  In  1914  the  respective  totals  were  $197,000,000  and  $204,- 
896,000,  a  turnover  of  nearly  $402,000.000 ;  and  in  1915  they  reached 
$306,191,000  and  $352,785,000,  making  a  favorable  trade  balance  for 
that  year  of  $46,594,000. 

New  companies  numberine  580  were  registered  in  the  Kingdom  in 
1915  with  a  paid-in  capitafof  $25,864,000:  in  1916,  932  with  $53.- 
793,000.  Most  of  these  are  trading  concerns  springing  from  war 
conditions.  Increases  in  capital  stock  we)"e  made  during  1916  by 
about  600  joint-stock  companies,  the  new  issues  amounting  to  $64,- 
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982.000;  these  were  chiefly  industrial  and  trading  concerns.  About 
$8,7;^T.000  new  banking  capital,  was  added.  The  total  deposits  in 
private  banks  at  the  close  of  1910  amounted  to  $699,289,000,  a  gain 
during  the  year  of  $133,697,000. 

Exports  to  United  States. 

I'he  exports  to  the  United  States  from  the  whole  of  Sweden  during 
1916,  according  to  invoices  ceitified  at  the  American  consulate  gen- 
eral at  Stockholm,  the  consulate  at  Goteborg,  and  the  agencies  at 
Malmo  and  Sundsvall,  w^ere  valued  at  $22,547,747.  The  total  from 
each  district  for  the  past  four  years  follows : 


Districts. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

S6, 638, 354 

4,674,316 

701,875 

340,964 

$5,920,684 

5,641,314 

1,567,640 

485,090 

$4,907,005 

4, 068, 415 

1,518,980 

774,314 

$8,106,155 

8,638,689 

5,443,688 

359,215 

Sundsvall 

Malmo  

Total 

12,355,509 

13,614,728 

11,268,714 

22,547,747 

FolloAving  is  a  statement  of  the  consolidated  values  of  exports  from 
the  whole  of  Sweden  to  the  United  States  for  the  past  two  years : 


Articles. 


Ball  bearings 

Books , 

Bristles,  Russian 

China  and  glassware 

Cream  separators 

Cutlery , 

Enameled  ware 

Etchings , 

Fish 

Flax  and  tow , 

Flowers,  crude , 

Gloves 

Granite  stones 

Hair,  liumaii 

Hides  and  skins: 

Calf 

Fox 

Fur 

Other 

Household  effects 

Iron: 

Bars  and  bundles. . . 

Cylinders 

Muclc  bars 

Ore 

Pig 

Strips 

Tubes 

Wire  rods 

Lighthouse  apparatus . . 

Machinery  and  parts 

Matches 

Measuring  tools 

Mushrooms,  Russian . . . 


,004,345 
31,418 


29,  783 

297, 292 

28,153 

192, 409 

8,726 

51,904 

318,541 

4,288 


376, 248 

1,162 

130, 617 

106, 557 

318 

345, 628 
42,061 
35, 023 
,  216, 707 
40, 761 

1S3, 278 

627 

60, 908 

20,358 

172,651 

393, 125 
34,613 


$1,377,974 
31,940 
37, 536 
43,476 

276, 073 
36,593 

239, 102 
14,090 
14,952 


5,650 
2,607 
S,070 

2,678 

553,934 
19, 159 
42, 235 
21,920 
2,265 

441,657 
37, 893 

177,203 

1,040,534 

48, 386 

383, 043 

15, 060 

81,719 

22, 036 

1, 013, 478 

787, 063 

100, 335 
12, 193 


Articles. 


Oils: 

Fusel 

Creosote 

Paper: 

Cardboard 

Filtering 

Printing 

Rolled 

Wrapping 

Other 

Perfumes 

Potash  and  soda 

Seeds,  alfalfa 

Spirits  and  beverages: 

Beer  and  porter 

Punch  and  brandy 

Other 

Steel: 

Bars  and  bundles 

Billets 

Blooms 

Nail  rods 

Tools 

Wire  rods 

Stoves 

Telephone  supplies 

Wood  flour 

Wood  pulp: 

Chemical 

Mechanical 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1915 


853,866 
9,767 


21,416 


147, 590 
186, 596 


19, 820 
30, 384 

4,562 
6,361 
2,608 

411,109 
79, 005 
19,500 
84, 839 


215, 301 
32,811 
15,453 
17,408 

,417,544 

12,403 

351,970 


11,268,714 


1916 


$9, 403 
1.5,573 

9,780 
31,086 
24,990 
65, 967 
38, 235 
17,518 
10,197 
96, 797 


12,507 
9,728 
7, 551 

839,166 
154, 349 
22,951 


6,821 

252, 369 

20, 596 

31,139 

32, 412 

13, 584, 777 

7,786 

355, 195 


22, 547, 747 


Exports  from  Sweden  to  the  Philippines  amounted  to  $9,533  in 
1915  and  $11,269  in  1916 ;  to  Hawaii,  $5,926  in  1915  and  $22,832  in 
191(> ;  and  to  Porto  Rico,  $7,184  in  1915  and  $33,226  in  1916. 

Iron  and  Steel  Output — The  Iron  Institute. 

Sweden,  with  a  scarcity  of  coal,  has  relied  chiefly  upon  charcoal  in 
the  smelting  of  iron.  In  recent  years  a  number  of  electric  blast 
furnaces  have  been  built.  The  cost  of  iron  smelting  with  char- 
coal and  with  electric  current  has  confined  these  methods  to  the  mak- 
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ing  of  pure  ores  for  liigh-orade  iron  and  steel.  Rails,  plates,  and 
structural  iron  are  made  at  some  Swedish  worlcs  from  ore  smelted 
with  foreign  coke,  but  much  of  this  class  of  material  is  still  imported, 
as  is  practically  all  foundry  iron  needed  in  the  country.  A  new  com- 
pany, organized  to  supply  these  requirements,  has  one  blast  furnace 
with  coke  Avorks  representing  an  investment  of  $'2,000,000  ready  for 
operation.  Two  more  furnaces  with  steel  woj-ks  and  rolling  mills 
are  soon  to  be  built.     The  coal  will  be  imported. 

The  production  of  pig  iron  in  Sweden  for  1910  was  737,000  tons 
as  compared  with  730,000  tons  in  1913.  The  exports  of  pig  iron  in 
1915  and  1910  were  5,994,000  and  5,539,000  tons,  respectively. 

The  Swedish  iron  industry  has  been  fostered  by  the  Iron  Institute 
of  Sweden,  a  unique  organization  dating  from  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  advances  capital  in  the  form  of  loans  to 
assist  those  engaged  in  the  industry  and  grants  considerable  sums 
to  be  used  in  research  in  connection  with  mining  and  other  technical 
schools,  in  exhibits  at  domestic  and  foreign  expositions,  and  in  the 
support  of  scientific  publications.  It  employs  technically  trained 
experts  to  assist  members  of  the  association.  The  institute  has  a 
capital  of  more  than  $1,000,000  and  total  assets  of  about  $'2,000,000. 
Electrical  Supplies — Ball  Bearings. 

In  the  electrical  industry,  represented  by  several  important  con- 
cerns, there  has  been  consolidation,  increase  of  capital,  rapid  growth, 
and  the  diligent  seeking  of  new  markets. 

One  of  the  principal  companies,  now  increasing  its  capital  stock 
from  $7,236,000  to  $8,040,000,  ranks  as  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  north- 
ern Europe.  Its  products  include  generators,  motors,  transformers, 
and  equipment  for  light,  power,  and  electric  railways.  It  has  built: 
generators  up  to  25,000  horsepower.  Its  net  earnings  in  191G  were 
$3,343,000,  as  compared  with  $1,238,000  in  1915  and  $^589,000  in  1914. 

Other  electrical  concerns  specialize  in  various  branches  of  the  in- 
dustry. Their  business  showing  for  the  past  year  was  generally 
favorable. 

Two  plants  at  Goteborg  manufacture  ball  bearings.  In  this  in- 
dustry there  has  been  rapid  advancement  along  modern  lines.  Iron 
works  and  mining  properties  have  been  acquired  to  secure  an  ample 
supply  of  materials  and  vigorous  export  policies  adopted.  One  con- 
cern that  had  15  employees  in  1907  has  now  about  4,000  and  has  re- 
cently increased  its  capital  from  $9,380,000  to  $15,000,000. 

The  export  of  ball  bearings  to  the  United  States  from  Sweden 
amounted  to  $321,885  in  1913,  $1,004,345  in  1915.  and  $1,377,974  in 
1^16. 

Manufacture  of  Diesel  Engines  and  Cream  Separators. 

At  Stocldiolm  is  carried  on  the  exclusive  manufacture  of  Diesel 
engines  of  both  stationary  and  marine  types  in  sizes  from  12^  to 
2,000  brake  horsepower.  Registered  under  the  name  of  "  Polar," 
these  engines  were  installed  on  the  Fram,  the  ship  used  by  Capt. 
Amundsen  in  his  South  Pole  discoveries,  and  on  the  motor  tank  ship 
Hamlet  of  10,000  tons  displacement.  The  latter  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  existing  marine  motor  installation  of  the  2-cycle  type,  consist- 
ing of  2  engines  with  a  combined  indicated  horsepower  of  4,(300. 

The  manufacturino-  concern  has  increased  its  cai^ital  stock  from 
$80,400  in  1898  to  $1,072,000  in  1910,  and  the  uum'oer  of  employees 
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from  90  to  700.    The  factory  floor  space  was  more  than  qiiadnipled 
during  the  period  1912-1916. 

Cream  separators  and  other  dairy  appliances  are  made  by  many 
concerns  in  Sweden.  One  of  the  hirgest,  located  at  Stockholm',  claims 
a  total  output  to  date  of  about  2,000,000  implements.  Another  com- 
pany reports  a  net  profit  of  $217,000  in  1916.  extension  of  its  plant, 
and  an  increase  of  capital  from  $1,608,000  to  $2,680,000. 

Sales  of  American  agricultural  machinery  have  been  large,  and  a 
well-known  American  concern  has  its  own  factory  in  this  consular 
district  for  some  kinds  of  implements,  exporting  from  the  United 
States  other  types  in  large  quantities.  Domestic  manufacture  of 
mowers,  binders,  rakes,  and  motor  plows  has  been  established.  The 
output  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  in  Sweden  is 
growing. 

Although  machine  tools  are  being  manufactured  in  Sweden  and 
there  has  been  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  and  output,  in  the 
enlargement  and  modernization  of  Swedish  factories  American  ma- 
chine tools  will  continue  in  demand.  Large  orders  have  been  placed 
but  shipments  delayed  by  existing  conditions. 
Activity  in  Wood  Pulp  Industry — Water  Power. 

NotAvithstanding  the  policy  of  forest  conservation  in  Sweden, 
the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp  is  an  important  ind'istry  in  connection 
with  the  export  of  paper.  The  declared  value  of  wood  pulp  shipped 
from  Sweden  to  the  United  States  in  1913  was  $4,6M,225:  1914, 
$6,830,142;  1915,  $4,429,947;  and  1916,  $13,592,563.  Swedish  paper 
manufacture  includes  especially  news  print,  Avrapping.  and  paste- 
board. 

This  country  has  long  enjoyed  a  large  export  trade  in  matches,  of 
which  large  quantities  are  manufaetu'red.  Eecent  statistics  of  the 
total  output  and  consumption  are  not  available.  In  1914  the  largest 
shipments  were  to  the  United  Kingdom,  (lermany.  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  United  States. 

Of  the  available  water  power  in  Sweden,  estimated  at  6,000.000 
horsepower,  about  15  per  cent  is  in  use.  The  ninuber  of  plants  in 
operation  or  in  process  of  construction  in  1915  was  453.  Water  power 
is  employed  to  produce  approximately  one-half  the  total  annual 
value  of  Swedish  manufacture.  Among  the  industries  using  it  in 
1915  were  the  following:  Timber  and  pulp,  260,000  horsepower; 
iron,  235,000;  electrochemical,  90,000;  and  textile,  40.000. 

The  total  power  developed  from  coal  and  oil  for  industrial  purposes 
is  about  400,000  hoi-sepower.    Of  the  installed  water  and  steam  power 
about  60  per  cent  is  transformed  into  electric  poAver. 
New  Department  Store  in  Stockholm — Trade  Extension. 

The  recent  establishment  in  Stockholm  of  a  modern  department 
store  in  a  fine  new  building  with  about  2,300  employees  is  typical 
of  the  commercial  changes  that  are  taking  place.  This  store  is 
modeled  after  those  in  the  United  States  which  were  visited  by  the 
proprietors,  and  American  cash  registers,  typewriters,  and  adding 
machines  are  a  part  of  the  equipment.  Many  scAving  machines,  ex- 
clusively of  American  make,  are  used  in  the  tailoring,  dressmaking, 
and  fancy-Avork  departments. 

During  April,  1917,  Avithout  regard  to  the  season,  apt  to  be  severe 
in  this  latitude,  or  to  the  hazards  of  ocean  travel,  several  American 
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salesmen  visited  Stockliolm  in  the  interests  of  American  tiatU'.  and 
Swedish  representatives  went  to  the  I^'nited  States  to  hasten  ship- 
ments or  make  new  trade  connections.  After  the  war  neutral  conn- 
tries  like  Sweden  will  be  active  distrihutinii^  centers  for  the  [)resent 
belligerents  and  Avill  have  fuller  information  as  to  ci-edits  and  trade 
conditions  in  Europe,  escaping  whatever  l)itterness  may  remain 
against  those  who  offer  goods  if  not  against  tlie  goods  themselves. 
Shipments  from  Stockholm  and  Sundsvall. 

The  decfared  exports  to  the  United  States  from  the  consular  dis- 
trict of  Stockholm  and  from  the  agency  at  Sundsvall  in  1915  and 
1916  were  as  follows :     . 


ArUcles. 


FROM  STOCKHOLM. 


Ballbearings 

Books 

Bristles,  Russian 

China  and  glassware . . . 

Cream  separators 

Cutlery 

Etchings 

Granite  stones 

Hides  and  skins 

Household  effects 

Iron: 

Bars  and  bundles. . 

Blooms 

Cylinders 

Muck  bars 

Ore 

Pig 

Wire  rods 

Lighthouse  apparatus. 
Machinery  and  parts. . . 

Matches. 

Measming  tools 

Musluooms,  Russian. . 

Paper 

Spirits 


1915 


$27, 786 


29,783 
297, 202 

28, 153 
8,726 
4,466 

52,023 


1916 


289, 496 
16,391 
42, 061 
35,023 
1,216,707 
38,968 
27, 491 
20, 358 
116, 707 
280 
34, 613 


SIO, 224 
31,322 
37, 537 
43,476 

276, 034 
36, 593 
14, 090 
5,138 
14,340 
2,266 

350,082 


145,690 
4,626 


37, 894 

i77, 203 

1,  (HO,  535 

37, 446 

25,575 

22,036 

915, 557 

1,796 

100, 335 

12, 193 

92,529 

10,225 


Articles. 


FROM  STOCKHOLM— COntd. 


steel: 

Bai's  and  bundles. 

Billets 

Blooms 

Nail  rods 

Tool 

Wire  rods 

Stoves 

Telephone  stores 

Wood  pulp 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


FROM  SUNDSVALL. 


Fox  skins 

Wood  puljK 

Mechanical . . . 
Chemical — 
Sulphate. 
Sulphite.. 


1915 


S3S1, 202 
25, 399 
19,500 
43, 854 


181,884 

32,811 

15, 453 

1,463,038 

307, 314 


1916 


?807, 075 
120, 298 
22, 952 


6,822 

252, 369 

20, 596 

31, 139 

3, 340, 776 

209, 702 


4, 907, 005       8, 106, 155 


1,162 
1,465 


180, 850 
1,335,503 


Total 1, 518, 980 


296, 621 
5, 135,  481 


5, 443, 688 


Exports  from  the  Stockholm  district  to  the  Phili]3pines  were  valued 
at  $3,482  in  1915  and  $G65  in  1916.  Crude-oil  engines  worth  $8,999 
were  shipped  during  the  year  to  Hawaii.  Returned  American  goods 
amounted  to  $4,013  in  1915  and  $7,118  in  1916,  typew  riters  and  parts 
comprising  $5,631  of  the  latter  total. 

GOTEBORG. 

By  ConNul  B.  M.  Ra^tiiiuseu,  Rlarcli  14. 

Abundance  of  money,  scarcity  of  raw  materials,  and  steadily  ad- 
vancing prices,  particularly  of  foodstuffs,  were  the  chief  characteris- 
tics of  the  year  1916  in  Sweden.  Exports  brought  large  profits, 
money  has  become  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  Sweden's  trade  balance, 
due  mainly  to  export  industries  and  shipping,  is  even  more  favor- 
able than  at  the  close  of  1915.  Considerable  quantities  of  domestic 
foodstuffs  were  exported  on  the  compensation  system  in  exchange  for 
fuel  and  drugs.  The  export  of  lumber  was  hampered  by  the  un- 
certainty ©f  contraband  regulations  on  the  one  hand  and  import 
restrictions  on  the  other,  but  the  demand  for  Swedish  lumber  was 
firm  and  high  prices  ruled.  Shijunents  of  wood  pulp  and  paper 
were  similarly  affected,  particularly  of  white  sulphate  paper  used  as 
a  substitute  for  jute,  which  incieased  greatly  at  unprecedented 
j)rices. 
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Shortage  of  Raw  Materials  Handicaps  Industries. 

Industrial  prosperity  in  1916  would  have  been  unparalleled  but 
for  the  shortage  in  raw  materials.  The  -wood  pulp  industry,  depend- 
ent upon  Norway  for  its  supply  of  sulphur  pyrites,  could  obtain 
only  a  limited  amount,  and  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  import  sub- 
stitute material  from  the  United  States. 

Little  or  no  material  was  obtainable  for  the  manufacture  of  mar- 
garin  and  a  shortage  in  butter  ensued,  although  Sweden's  annual 
export  of  butter  under  normal  conditions  amounts  to  20,000  tons. 

Machine  shops  and  shipyards  were  unable  to  import  sufficient 
metals  for  their  needs,  and  the  textile  factories  received  diminished 
supplies  of  cotton,  dyestuffs,  jute,  and  wool.  The  scarcity  of  rubber 
not  only  closed  factories  dependent  upon  rubber  for  raw  material, 
but  also  put  out  of  commission  practically  all  the  automobiles  and 
taxicabs  in  this  city  and  district.  Beside  the  import  difficulties,  ex- 
cessive prices  of  coal  and  other  necessary  articles  were  a  handicap. 

Industries  operating  through  the  year  were  able  to  dispose  of  their 
products  at  record  prices,  and  many  such  factories  doubled  their 
capacity. 

The  1915  surplus  was  utilized  for  the  consolidation  of  some  com- 
panies, and  others  took  advantage  of  the  favorable  money  market  to 
increase  their  capital  stock  for  enlarging  plants,  absorbing  similar 
concerns,  or  providing  a  reserve  supply  of  raw  materials. 

The  shipping  industry  showed  a  like  tendency  toward  concentra- 
tion, for  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  recent  large  profits 
was  used  and  consequently  only  a  few  new  shares  were  issued.  An 
exception  was  the  increase  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  new  Swedish 
American  Line  from  8,000,000  crowns  ($2,144,000)  to  24,000,000 
crowns  ($6,432,000). 

Banking  Operations. 

Many  banks  consolidated  and  increased  their  joint  capital  stock. 
In  stocks  and  bonds  issued,  investments,  and  bond  loans,  1916  was  a 
record  year.  Loans  against  bonds  and  similar  paper  in  1914 
amounted  to  176,500,000  crowns  ($47,302,000)  ;  in  1915,  216,000,000 
crowns  ($57,888,000)  ;  and  in  1916,  more  than  250,000,000  crowns 
($67,000,000). 

Abstracts  of  the  banks'  balance  sheets  indicate  a  marked  increase 
in  stock  speculation.  Up  to  November  30,  1916,  the  banks  made 
loans  amounting  to  941,000,000  crowns  ($252,188,000)  on  stock  shares, 
as  against  802,000,000  crowns  ($214,936,000)  for  the  corresponding 
period  in  1915.  The  resumption  by  the  Bank  of  Sweden  (Riksbank) 
on  November  10,  1916  of  its  minimum  discount  of  5^  per  cent,  in 
force  from  January  7,  1915,  to  May  2,  1916,  was  taken  as  a  warning 
against  unrestrained  speculation. 

During  the  year  the  Government  liquidated  foreign  loans  amount- 
ing to  26,500",000  crowns  ($7,102,000),  and  borrowed  124,000.000 
crowns  ($33,232,000)  from  domestic  banks.  In  1915  and  1916  the 
Government  secured  domestic  loans  aggregating  250,000,000  crowns 
($67,000,000).  The  domestic  money  market  was  able  also  to  finance 
municipal  and  industrial  loans. 

Although  the  high  cost  of  living  is  more  felt  by  wage  earners  and 
persons  with  limited  means,  statements  issued  by  savings  banks  pat- 
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ronized  mostly  by  farmers,  fishermen,  and  industrial  laborers,  show 
increased  deposits  throu2;hout  the  country. 
Import  Trade  Hampered — Customs  Receipts  Larger. 

As  no  export  statistics  later  than  those  for  the  year  1914  are  avail- 
able, comparisons  with  preceding  years  can  not  be  made.  With  the 
exception  of  coal  and  coke,  small  quantities  of  commodities  obtain- 
able in  European  countries  as  compensation  or  in  exchange  for  goods 
exported  to  them,  and  some  imports  from  South  America,  the  United 
States  has  been  the  principal  source  of  supply  since  the  war  began. 
Imports  from  the  United  States  to  Sweden  since  then  have  been  as 
large  as  conditions  would  permit. 

The  import  trade  was  much  hampered  by  various  war  measures 
and  the  scarcit}^  in  tonnage,  and  Swedish  ocean  traffic  practically 
ceased  because  vessel  owners  could  not  comply  with  demands  made  by 
belligerent  powers.  As  a  consequence  there  is  a  general  shortage,  and 
among  materials  needed  for  manufacturing  the  most  important  are 
cotton,  hemp,  jute,  wool,  hides,  rubber,  tin,  tin  plate,  fats,  vegetable 
oils,  linseed,  lubricating  oils,  benzine,  paraffin,  petroleum,  phospho- 
rus, rosin,  and  sulphur. 

The  customs  receipts  for  1916  of  the  Kingdom,  as  w^ell  as  the  port 
of  Goteborg,  exceed  those  for  191.5,  because  of  ad  valorem  duties  col- 
lected on  similar  goods  at  advanced  prices.  The  total  customs  re- 
ceipts of  Sweden  for  1916  aggregated  62,242,255  crowns  ($16,680,824). 
The  revenues  collected  at  Goteborg  were:  Import  duties,  14,711,570 
crowns  ($3,942,701)  in  1916.  compared  with  13,083,085  crowns 
($3,506,267)  in  1915;  tonnage  clues,  242,930  crowns  ($65,105),  against 
258,833  crowns  ($69,367)  ;  and  light  and  beacon  dues,  720,592  crowns 
($193,119)  beside  789,656  crowns  ($211,628),  making  a  total  of 
15,675,092  crowns  ($4,200,925)  in  1916  and  14,131.574  crowns 
($3,787,262)  in  1915. 

The  customs  receipts  at  the  port  of  Goteborg  comprised  one-fourth 
of  the  combined  receipts  for  the  entire  Kingdom.  The  present  long- 
distance traffic  with  large  steamers  has  concentrated  the  imports  at 
Goteborg  at  the  expense  of  other  ports  in  Sweden,  which  under 
normal  conditions  have  facilities  for  importation  by  smaller  vessels 
plying  from  European  transit  ports. 

Government  Aid  Stimulates  Shipbuilding — New  Yards. 

The  resources  of  Sweden,  large  in  proportion  to  its  population,  are 
industrial  rather  than  agricultural  or  maritime.  The  country  is 
therefore  unable  to  produce  sufficient  raw  materials  for  its  industries 
and  breadstuffs  for  its  inhabitants.  As  both  foodstuffs  and  raw  ma- 
terials for  manufacture  have  to  be. imported  in  exchange  for  indus- 
trial products  exported,  the  Swedish  merchant  marine  has  received 
much  attention  since  1914. 

The  Government,  actively  interested  in  shipping  and  shipbuilding, 
granted  loans  amounting  to  2,700,000  crowns  ($723,600)  to  shipping 
interests  in  1916.  Among  the  largest  iterais  were  500,000  crowns 
($134,000)  to  Eederialctiebolaget  Transatlantic,  of  Goteborg,  for  two 
motor  vessels  to  be  built  at  the  Aktiebolaget  Gotaverken,  Goteborg; 
300,000  crowns  ($80,400)  to  Angfartygsaktiebolaget  Goteborg-Man- 
chester,  of  Goteborg,  for  a  steamer  to  be  built  at  Lindholmens  Verk- 
stads  Aktiebolag,  Goteborg;  350,000  crowns   ($93,800)    to  Svenska 
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Lloyd,  of  Goteborg,  for  a  steamer  to  be  built  at  Oskarhamn;  300,000 
crowns  ($80,400)  to  A.  Johnson  &  Co.,  of  Stockholm,  for  new  steam- 
ers to  be  constructed  by  Gotaverken  Aktiebolag,  Goteborg;  300,000 
crowns  ($80,400)  to  Angfartygsaktiebolaget  Adolf,  of  Goteborg,  for 
steamers  to  be  built  by  Lindholmens  Verkstads  Aktiebolag,  Gote- 
borg. and  neaily  a  million  crowns  to  various  other  Swedish  concerns 
for  the  purchase  of  vessels  to  be  constructed  at  Sw-edish  shipyards. 

The  Trafikaktiebolaget  Griingesberg-Oxelosmid  has  contracted  for 
18  neAV  steamers  to  be  built  by  Aktiebolaget  Gotaverken,  Goteborg, 
of  which  10  are  to  have  a  carrying  capacity  of  7,500  tons  each  and 
8  a  capacity  of  5,000  tons  each.  This  contract  and  the  construction 
of  naval  vessels  will  keep  the  shipyard  mentioned  busy  for  some  time 
to  come.  [See  report  on  shipbuilding  activity  in  Goteborg  in  Com- 
MEECE  Reports  for  Dec.  16,  1916.]  The  same  shipbuilding  company 
has  doubled  its  capital  stock  in  order  to  increase  its  capacity.  Anew 
shipyard  is  being  built  at  Landskrona,  in  the  southern  part  of  Swe- 
den, by  Aktiebolaget  Oresundsvarvet,  with  a  capital  stock  of  4,200,000 
crowns  ($1,125,600).  It  will  have  two  slips  for  vessels  up  to  3,000 
tons  dead  weight,  and  of  the  three  to  be  added  later  one  wall  accom- 
modate vessels  up  to  12,000  tons.  It  is  also  proposed  to  construct 
a  dry  dock  525  feet  long,  80  feet  Avide,  and  24.6  feet  deep.  Another 
shipbuilding  company  is  being  organized  in  Uddevalla,  western 
Sweden,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  300,000  crowns  ($80,400),  to 
cons-truct  small  vessels  of  1,000  tons  and  less.  A  company  being 
formed  in  Goteborg  will  operate  a  shipyard  and  dry  dock  at 
Figeholm,  in  the  county  of  Kalmar.  Its  maximum  capital  wall  be 
1,050,000  crowns  ($281,400). 

Changes  in  tlie  Swedish  Merchant  Marine — War  Insurance. 

According  to  the  Handels-och  Sjofai*ts  Tidnmg,  the  following 
changes  in  <:he  Swedish  merchant  marine  occurred  during  1916 : 


Vessels. 


BtnLT  OR  PURCHASED. 

Steamers: 

Built  in  Sweden 

Purchased  abroad 

Total 

Motor  vessels: 

Built  in  Sweden 

Purchased  abroad 

Total 

Sailing  vessels: 

Built  iu  Swedea 

Purchased  abroad 

Total 

Total  built  arpurcMased 


Num- 
ber. 

Crross 
tonnage. 

21 
16 

17,813 
15,714 

37 

33,527 

19 

4 

2,559 
3,546 

23 

6,105 

i 
17 

470 
6,411 

21 

6,881 

81 

46,513 

Vessels. 


LOST,  SOLD,  OR  CONDEMNED. 

Steamers: 

Sold  to  foreign  countries . . . 
Lost 

Condemned  or  broken  up. . 

Total 

Motor  vessels: 

Sold  to  foreign  countries.. . 
Lost 

Total 

Sailing  vessels: 

Sold  to  foreign  countries . . . 

Lost 

Condemned  or  dismantled. 
Taken  as  prizes 

Total 

Total  lost,  sold,  or  con- 
deumed 


Num- 
ber. 


74 


99 


183 


Gross 
tonnage. 


38,962 

45,  sn 

1,961 


86,740 


137 
595 


732 


2,146 

17,991 

4,399 

1,463 


25,999 


113,471 


The  net  decrease  in  number  of  vessels  was  102  and  in  gross  ton- 
nage 66,958.  According  to  preliminary  reports  the  Government  War 
Insurance    Commission    issued    policies    aggregating    1,593,688,835 
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crowns  ($427,108,608)  in  1916,  of  which  986,475.654  crowns  ($264,- 
375,475)  covered  vessels  and  607,213,181  crowns  ($162,733,133)  rep- 
resented merchandise.  The  premiums  collected  for  insurance  on  ves- 
sels amounted  to  12,949,848  crowns  ($3,470,559)  and  for  merchandiFc 
13,702,583  crowns  ($3,672,292).  The  commission  paid  for  the  loss 
of  vessels  a  little  more  than  6,000,000  crowns  ($1,608,000)  and  of 
merchandise  8,500,000  crowns  ($2,278,000). 
Freight  Rates  aad  Shipping  Profits. 

Concerning  traffic  between  Sweden  and  the  United  States  an  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  by  Aktiebolagct  Transatlantic,  of  Goteborg, 
nnd  others,  by  which  there  wdll  be  2  sailings  per  month  from  this 
port,  when  conditions  permit,  and  12  sailings  from  Baltic  ports  to 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Newport  News. 
It  was  agTeed  also  that  freight  rates  to  and  from  America  should  be 
increased  by  75  per  cent  from  January  1,  1917. 

In  spite  of  greater  operating  expenses,  such  as  high  prices  of  pro- 
visions, increased  wages,  war  bonus  and  life  insurance  of  ci^ews,  and 
war  insurance  and  an  extra  tonnage  tax  on  vessels,  shipping  profits 
were  very  high,  and  many  dividends  ranging  from  30  to  50  per  cent 
were  declared.  In  a  feAv  cases  they  were  from  100  to  300  per  cent. 
The  enormous  profits  from  shipping  and  the  buying  and  selling  of 
ships  were  until  very  recently  the  cause  of  extensive  speculation  in 
shipping  stock,  which  has  subsided  somewhat  since  the  Government 
prohibited  the  sale  of  Swedish  vessels  to  foreign  countries. 
Harbor  Facilities  and  Canal  Improvements. 

Statistics  of  vessels  in  over-sea  traffic  entering  and  clearing  at  the 
port  of  Goteborg  are  incomplete.  In  1914  the  number  was  3.971 ;  in 
1915,  4.756;  and^'in  1916,  3,443,  of  4,670,487  tons. 

The  dues  collected  from  various  sou^rces  in  1916  aggregated  1,337,- 
942  crowns  ($358,566),  as  follows:  Harbor  dues.  575.610  crowns 
($154,263)  ;  rent  of  cranes  and  derricks,  586,667  crowns  ($157,226)  ; 
warehouse  rent,  163,720  crowns  ($43,876)  ;  and  registration  fees  for 
barges  and  lighters  11,945  crowns  ($3,201). 

Plans  were  approved  for  an  extension  of  the  harbor  at  Helsing- 
borg.  A  new  pier,  380  meters  long,  and  new  harbor  basins  are  to  be 
built,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  9,540,000  crowns  ($2^556,720),  of  which 
5^000,000  crowns  ($1,340,000)  has  been  appropriated  and  preliminary 
work  is  under  way.  A  coaling  station  will  be  located  in  the  largest 
basin  and  space  reserved  for  the  eventual  construction  of  a  modern 
sliipyard  with  two  slips. 

The  new  Trollhatte  Canal,  between  Lake  Vanern  and  Goteborg, 
was  opened  for  traffic  October  25,  1916.  The  work  of  deepening  the 
canal  and  enlarging  the  locks  was  begun  in  1909  and  cost  23,000,000 
crowns  ($6,164,000).  The  depth  varies  from  4.4  meters  to  4.8  meters, 
and  the  dimensions  of  locks  are  as  follows :  Depth  at  low-water  level, 
5.5  meters;  width  at  gates,  13.7  meters;  length  inside  locks,  90  meters. 

To  correspond  with  the  improvements  in  the  canal  and  locks, 
<slianges  were  made  in  the  harbors  of  the  lake  ports  of  Kristinehamn, 
Karlstad,  Amal,  and  Otterbacken  to  admit  seagoing  vessels. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Gota  Canal  Steamship  Co.  shows  that 
both  passenger  and  freight  traffic  in  1916  increased  over  the  previous 
year.  Total  receipts  for  1916  were  1,099,027  crowns  ($294,538) ;  net 
income,  222,077  crowns  ($59,515)  ;  dividend  declared,  7  per  cent. 
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Railways  Need  Equipment — Earnings  Increase. 

The  gross  receipts  from  raihvay  traffic  in  IDIG  increased  greatly 
oyer  1015.  Both  passenger  and  freight  rates  were  advanced  to  meet 
higher  fuel,  oil,  and  supply  costs,  sahiries,  and  wages;  and  applica- 
tions were  made  for  a  further  increase  of  10  and  20  per  cent,  respec- 
tively, on  passenger  and  freiglit  traffic. 

The  board  of  managers  for  the  State  railways  recommended  the 
approi)riation  of  20,880,000  crowns  ($5,595,840)  to  construct  new 
lines  and  double-track  certain  sections  of  the  present  system.  Their 
rei)ort  also  points  out  the  need  of  new  rolling  stock,  consisting  of  87 
locomotives,  324  passenger  cars,  and  1,000  freight  cars,  estimated  to 
co.st  83,000.000  crowns  ($8,844,000)  ;  but  on  account  of  the  high  prices 
of  railway  supplies  the  board  considered  it  advisable  to  limit  the 
order  for  the  present  to  (iO  locomotives,  44  passenger  cars,  150  ore 
transportation  cars,  and  450  ordinary  freight  cars,  which  under 
normal  conditions  would  cost  9.000,000  crowns  ($2,412,000),  but 
are  calculated  now  at  17,500,000  crowns  ($4,690,000).  The  board  has 
4,500,000  crowns  ($1,200,000)  on  hand,  leaving  13,000,000  crowns 
($3,484,000)  to  be  appropriated  by  the  Riksdag.  The  proposed 
equipment  will  probably  be  furnished  by  domestic  concerns. 

Electrification  of  the  Lund-Bjerred"^  Railway,  the  second  electric 
line  operating  in  the  Province  of  Skane.  was  completed  in  1910.  An 
extension  is  planned  by  the  Goteborg-Saro  Railwav,  extending 
southeast  from  the  west  coast  to  Landervd,  122.6  kilometers,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  13.000.000  crowns  ($3,484,000). 

According  to  the  railway  commission's  report  for  1916  the  earnings 
of  private  railways  aggregated  123,280,215  crowns  ($33,039,096), 
agamst  98,896,248  crowns  ($26,504,193)  in  1915,  a  gain  of  24,383,967 
crowns  ($6,534,903),  or  24.7  per  cent.  The  volume  of  freight  trans- 
ported in  1916  amounted  to  34,000,000  tons  against  30,000,000  tons  in 
1915,  a  gain  of  13.3  per  cent. 

Agricultural  Conditions. 

Statistics  of  agriculture  in  general,  ainl  crops  in  particular,  are  not 
available.  According  to  the  Goteborg  Handels  och  Sjofartstidning. 
crops  were  fair  throughout  the  district,  although  the  quality  was  not 
the  best.  In  some  localities  rye  and  wheat  suffered  from  heavy 
rains,  while  frost  did  much  damage  to  clover  fields  and  reduced 
fruit  and  berry  crops. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  approved  the  suggestion  of  the  Food- 
stuffs Distribution  Commission  (Folkhushalnings-Kommissionen) 
and  urged  more  intensive  cultivation  of  wheat  and  barley,  recom- 
mending that  agreements  be  made  between  the  Government  and 
farmers  where  soil,  climate,  and  local  conditions  are  best  adapted. 
The  success  of  such  an  undertaking  will  require  an  absolute  guar- 
antee as  to  minimum  prices,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  Government 
purchase  the  crop,  but  that  farmers  not  be  compelled  to  sell  to  the 
Government.  The  proposed  contract  pi-ice  for  barley  is  at  least 
5  crowns  ($1.34)  higher  thnn  that  of  cattle-feed  barley",  and  not  less 
than  28  crowns  ($7.50)  per  100  kilos. 

Regarding  wheat  culture  the  board  recommends  that  agreements 
be  made  to  cover  as  much  area  as  the  farmers  are  willing  to  contract 
for.  The  supply  of  seed  grain  is  l)olie\ed  sufficient  for  the  addi- 
tional area,  as  an  investigation  during  January,  1917,  disclosed  1,200 
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tons  of  seed  wheat  kept  in  stock  by  seed  merchants.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  importance  of  increasing  as  much  as  possible  the  pro- 
duction of  potatoes  in  1917.  If  the  supply  of  seed  potatoes  is  found 
to  be  insufficient,  the  seizure  of  certain  quantities  will  be  recom- 
mended. 
Record  Year  for  Bohuslan  Fisheries. 

The  fisheries  off  the  coast  of  the  Province  of  Bohuslan,  north  of 
Goteborg,  are  the  most  important  in  Swedish  waters.  There  are 
5,480  fishermen  and  3,786  fishing  vessels,  and  their  catch  in  1915 
comprised  58  per  cent  of  the  total  yield  of  the  salt  water  fisheries. 

When  comparison  is  made  with  the  values  in  previous  years  the 
increase  of  the  Bohuslan  fisheries  in  1916  is  remarkable,  amounting 
to  almost  twice  the  value  in  1915.  The  catch  in  1912  was  worth 
8,736,047  crowns  ($2,341,261)  ;  1913,  9,344,529  crowns  ($2,504,344)  ; 
1914,  9,753,007  crowns  ($2,613,806);  1915,  20,000,000  crowns 
($5,300,000);  and  1916,  37,380,000  crowns  ($10,017,840),  exceeding 
the  total  value  of  the  fisheries  of  Denmark  during  the  same  year. 

The  values  for  1916  are  classified  as  follows:  Herring,  20,400,000 
crowns  ($5,467,200)  :  mackerel,  2,450,000  crowns  ($656,600)  ;  sprats, 
1,000,000  crowns  ($268,000)  ;  haddock,  600,000  crowns  ($160,800) ; 
lobster,  250,000  crowns  ($67,000)  ;  trawling  fishery,  7,000,000  crowns 
($1,876,000)  ;  deep  sea  fishery,  2,000,000  crowns'  ($536,000)  ;  coast 
fishery  (shrimps,  eels,  etc.),  2,000,000  crowns  ($536,000) ;  sold  at  the 
Skaw  (Denmark),  1,680,000  crowns  ($450,240);  total,  37,380,000 
croAvns  ($10,017,840). 

Like  practically  every  other  commodity,  fish  and  fish  products 
reached  new  record  prices.  Fresh  herring  delivered  at  the  Skaw 
(Denmark)  sold  at  an  average  price  of  80  crowns  per  hectoliter  ($7.50 
per  bushel).  The  mean  price  of  salt  Iceland  herring  was  70  crowns 
($18.76)  per  barrel,  and  1,000  barrels  of  the  same  kind  brought  90 
crowns  ($24.12)  per  barrel  in  Goteborg. 

The  North  Sea  mackerel  season  lasted  only  6  weeks  and  fishing  had 
to  be  abandoned  on  account  of  drifting  corpses  fi'om  the  naval  battle 
fought  off  the  coast  of  Jutland.  The  number  of  fishermen  engaged 
in  the  North  Sea  mackerel  fisheries  is  now  much  less  than  normally, 
and  the  entire  catch  of  1916  was  only  15,000  barrels.  The  average 
price  was  70  crowns  ($18.76)  per  barrel,  the  highest  ever  obtained 
for  first-hand  sales. 

The  value  of  fish  sold  at  auction  at  the  municipal  fish  market  in 
Goteborg  in  1916  reached  nearly  13,000,000  crowns  ($3,484,000), 
yielding  the  citv  a  commission  of  513,773  crovns  ($137,691),  against 
209,971  crowns  7 $56,272)  in  1915. 

High  Cost  of  Production  of  Iron  and  Steel. 

Swedish  iron  works  have  been  com]:)elled  to  purchase  ore  in  the 
open  market  at  three  times  the  price  paid  before  the  war.  Operating 
expenses  have  increased  greatly  on  account  of  the  higher  cost  of 
production  materials.  Charcoal  has  advanced  from  14  to  16  crowns 
($3.75  to  $4.29)  per  last  (56.8  bushels)  to  45  crowns  ($12.06),  an 
increase  of  29  crowns  ($7.77)  per  last.  This  has  caused  great  activity 
in  the  forests,  and  the  production  of  charcoal  in  1917  will  probably  be 
from  60  to  100  per  cent  larger  than  that  of  last  year. 

An  increase  of  25  crowns  per  last  of  charcoal  means  an  increase 
of  not  less  than  75  crowns  ($20.10)  per  ton  of  pig  iron  produced. 
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Before  the  war  coai  ranged  from  18  to  21  crowns  ($1.8*2  to  $5.36) 
per  ton  deli^■ered  at  the  works ;  it  now  costs  65  to  75  crowns  ($17.42 
to  $20.10)  per  ton.  although  the  fuel  value  is  20  per  cent  less;  coke 
has  advanced  70  per  cent,  while  the  quality  is  so  inferior  that  the 
consuniption  is  greater  by  50  per  cent.  The  cost  of  production  of 
pig  ir()ii  has  risen  So  crowns  ($22.78)  per  ton,  and  judging  from  the 
incredibly  high  costs  of  the  necessary  materials  the  increase  is 
natural.  Ferro-manganese  has  advanced  about  250  per  cent;  fire 
brick.  100  ])er  cent:  muriatic  acid,  700  per  cent;  sulphuric  acid.  400 
per  cent;  hardening  oil,  500  per  cent;  and  lubricating  oils,  200 
per  cent. 

Wolfram,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  high-speed  lathe  steel,  cost 
1.5  crowns  per  kilo  (54.7  cents  per  pound)  before  the  war;  now  the 
})rice  is  110  croAvns  per  kilo  ($18.16  per  pound),  and  this  item  alone 
has  increased  the  cost  of  high-speed  steel  by  20.000  crowns  ($5,360) 
per  ton.  For  pig  iron,  which  formerly  cost  85  to  90  crowns  ($22.78 
to  $24.12)  per  ton,  iron  works  now  have  to  pay  350  to  375  crowns 
($93  to  $100)  per  ton. 
New  Industries  and  Corporations. 

Stock  companies  numbering  932  and  representing  an  airgreo-ate 
capital  of  200,717,695  crowns'  ($53,792,342)  were  recorded  "^in ''the 
Eoyal  Patent  and  Registering  Bureau  in  1916  with  155.287,201 
crowns  ($41,616,970)  paid-in  capital  at  the  time  of  registration. 
Many  were  industrial  corporations. 

Among  the  neAV  or  enlarged  enterprises  in  this  consular  district 
are  the  following:  Iron  works  with  foundry  and  rolling  mills  at 
Halmstad.  with  a  capacity  of  16.000  tons  of 'Martin  steel  and  3,000 
tons  of  electro-steel  per  annum ;  electric  energy  to  be  obtained  from 
waterfalls  in  the  River  Nissan;  capital,  1,000,000  crowns  ($268,000). 
Nordiska  Degelfabriken,  organized  in  Goteborg  for  the  manufacture 
of  crucibles;  capital,  900,000  crowns  ($241,000).  Aktiebolaget 
Svenska  Starkelseintressenter,  Goteborg,  contemplate  converting 
their  potato  starch  factory  at  Lyckeby  into  a  corn-cake  mill,  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  Sweden.  A  milk  powder  factorv  at  Hakanbol,  in 
operation  April  1,  1917;  capacity,  2,000  liters 'per  day.  A  new 
macaroni  factory  at  Karlskrone;  capital,  150,000  crowns  ($40,200). 

The  Skandinaviska  Jute  Mills  at  Oskarhamn  will  increase  their 
capital  from  1,800,000  crowns  ($482,400)  to  2,400,000  crowns 
($(')43,200).  Aktiebolaget  Sveriges  Forenade  Konservfabriker  of 
Goteborg  will  increase  its  capital  stock  by  1,000,000  crowns 
($268,000).  A  corporation  known  as  Aktiebolaget  TroUhatte  Cyan- 
ideverk,  of  Trollhattan,  has  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of 
1,500.000  crowns  ($402,000),  to  manufacture  chemical  products. 

The  firm  of  Nyquist  &  Holm,  Trollhattan,  large  manufacturers 
of  steam  and  electric  railway  engines,  turbines,  boilers,  and  machine 
tools,  has  been  made  a  stock  company  with  a  capital  of  18,000,000 
crowns  ($4,824,000).  This  concern  employs  1,200  men.  Elektriska 
Aktieb©la>g-€t  Eck,  Partille,  near  Goteborg,  Bftftaufackiring  eieckac 
motors,  ha-s  enlargod  its  plant  and  increased  its  capital  to  4,000,000 
crowns  ($1,072,000).  Uddeholms  Aktiebolag,  Uddeholm,  will  extend 
its  factory,  Avith  a  present  capacity  of  900  tons  of  chloride  of  lime 
pei;  annum,  to  double  the  production.  This  concern  is  constructing 
a  similar  plant  at  Skoghall  to  i)roduce  6,300  tons  per  annum. 
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more  Water  Power  Utilized. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  coal  and  coke,  hydroelectric  power  plants 
are  being  extended  and  new  ones  constructed  with  all  possible  speed. 
The  Government  hydroelectric  poAver  plant  at  Trollhiittan  is  being 
enlarged  by  eight  new  machine  units.  The  flow  from  Lake  Viinern 
will  be  regulated  at  an  expense  of  13,000,000  croAvns  ($3,484,000), 
and  a  new  power  plant  near  Trollhattan  is  to  be  built. 

The  Government  Water  Power  Board  has  drawn  up  a  preliminary 
contract  for  the  delivery  of  12,000  kilowatts  of  electric  energy  from 
the  power  station  at  Trollhattan  to  the  Aktiebolaget  Elektro-Salt- 
peter,  at  Stallbacka,  which  plans  to  manufacture  nitrogen  products 
by  the  Norwegian  Birkeland-Eyde  electric  methods.  The  minimum 
capital  stock,  3,200,000  crowns  ($857,600),  has  been  subscribed;  the 
maximum  will  be  9,600,000  crowns  ($2,572,800).  Production  is  es- 
timated at  7,000  tons  per  annum. 

A  high-tension  electric  transmission  line  is  to  be  built  from  the 
Government  transforming  station  at  Alingsas  to  a  new  transforming 
station  at  Sjomarken  to  provide  electric  power  for  several  factories. 
Another  company  was  organized  at  Hessleholm  for  building  a  hydro- 
electric power  plant  to  distribute  current.  Committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  utilization  of  electric  power  for  agricul- 
tural purposes. 

Scarcity  of  Fuel — Substitutes  for  Coal  and  Gasoline. 

Swedish  coal  mines  produce  an  average  of  400,000  tons  of  coal 
annually.  Much  peat  fuel  and  charcoal  are  also  produced,  but  the 
steadily  growing  manufacturing  industries  and  the  merchant  marine 
require  increasing  quantities  of  coal  and  coke  which  must  necessarily 
be  imported.  In  1913  Sweden  imported  5,374,720  tons  of  coal  and 
coke,  of  which  4,915,857  tons  VN'ere  from  Great  Britain,  408,041  tons 
from  Germany,  and  50,222  tons  from  other  countries.  Since  1913 
the  coal  import  from  Great  Britain  has  decreased,  owing  to  war 
conditions,  as  the  following  figures  show:  1914,  4,563,076  tons;  1915, 
2,659,995  tons;  and  1916,  1,646,502  tons.  This  decrease  was' made 
up  by  impoi'ts  from  Germany. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  to  obtain  sufficient  quantities  of  coal 
and  coke  from  Germany,  and  the  high  freight  rates  and  difficulty  of 
shipping  made  it  impracticable  to  import  from  America.  It  soon 
became  apparent  that  the  greatest  frugality  must  be  observed;  trains 
were  withdrawn  by  the  railroads,  steamship  service  was  reduced  by 
half,  the  use  of  gas  was  restricted  to  60  per  cent  of  the  normal  con- 
sumption, and  some  schools  had  to  be  closed  for  lack  of  fuel. 

This  situation  caused  considerable  activity  in  woodcutting  and 
charcoal  burning,  tests  of  peat  and  other  low-grade  fuels  on  rail- 
roads, erection  of  new  peat  factories,  prospecting  for  undiscovered 
coal  deposits,  and  increased  attention  to  the  Swedish  coal  fields  on 
Spitzbergen.  Experiments  were  made  with  electric  heating  for 
bakeries,  and  an  invention  for  the  manufacture  of  charcoal  from 
waste  lye  from  pulp  mills  was  improved  upon.  Owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  gasoline  new  factories  for  the  production  of  sulphite  alcohol  have 
been  built  and  others  are  contemplated,  and  benzol  is  used  somewhat 
as  a  substitute  for  benzine. 
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Experiments  with  Domestic  Fibers. 

The  difficulties  of  importation  have  greatly  stimnhitecl  home  in- 
ckistry  in  supplying  raw  materials.  AVool  and  various  kinds  of 
fibers  could  be  produced  in  much  larger  quantities.  Sheep  raising 
would  be  esi^ecially  j^rofitable  at  this  time;  the  country  is  well 
adapted  for  it  and  there  is  a  scarcity  of  both  wool  and  mutton. 
Farmei-s  have  been  urged  to  resume  the  cultivation  of  flax,  formerly 
extensive  in  Sweden.  Skandinaviska  Juteslinneri  och  Viifveri  Aktie- 
bolag,  Oskai-hamn,  offers  prizes  to  induce  farmers  to  take  up  flax 
culture.  Aktiebolaget  Svenska  Linberedningssallskapet  purchased 
100  tons  of  linseed  for  seeding  purposes,  and  will  petition  the  Gov- 
ernment for  a  l(!an  of  100.000  crowns  ($2G,800)  from  the  fund  for 
promotion  of  industries.  A  factory  costing  300,000 crowns  ($80,400), 
being  built  at  Goteborg  for  retting  and  scutching  flax  with  modern 
machinery,  will  Inive  a  capacity  of  1,000,000  kilos  of  flax  stems  per 
annum. 

Tlie  manufacture  of  spinning  material  out  of  peat  fiber  has  been 
attempted  here,  and  the  experiments  have  advanced  so  far  that  cloth 
as  well  as  clothing  has  been  made  out  of  peat  fiber  mixed  with  other 
textile  materials.  This  is  not  likely,  however,  to  lead  to  any  impor- 
tant industry;  but  absorptive  material  has  been  produced  from 
white  sphagnum  moss  and  wood  pulp.  The  price  of  chemically 
cleaned  cotton  is  now  about  3,2  crowns  per  kilo  ($0,389  per  pound), 
about  3  times  the  jjrice  before  the  war.  Prepared  sphagnum  moss  can 
absorb  '22  times  its  own  weight  in  moisture;  cotton,  onl}'  10. 

laboi-  Situation  Affected  by  the  War. 

A  commission  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed  was  appointed 
immediately  after  the  war  began,  wdien  it  was  feared  that  a  great 
many  workmen  v.ould  be  affected  by  the  closing  of  industrial  estab- 
lishments. Municipal  relief  commissions  and  employment  bureaus 
were  assembled  under  the  supervision  of  county  commissioners,  and 
cooperated  with  relief  organizations.  The  Kiksdag  in  1914  appro- 
priated 5,000,000  crowns  ($1,340,000)  for  these  out  of  work  on 
account  of  the  war,  on  condition  that  municipalities  or  communities 
and  county  boards  granted  an  equal  amount,  and  that  Government 
funds  so  expended  should  not  exceed  a  certain  fixed  amount  per 
day.  A  like  sum  was  appropriated  by  the  liiksdag  in  1916  to  pro- 
vide work  for  the  unemployed. 

It  became  evident,  however,  that  labor  conditions  had  been  ex- 
aggerated; that  they  had  improved  during  the  winter  of  1914-15; 
that  there  was  even  a  scarcity  of  workmen  in  certain  lines  of  in- 
dustry, and  that  farmers  were  unable  to  get  sufficient  help  to  harvest 
their  crops.  But  in  the  latter  part  of  1916  came  another  period  of 
depression.  The  shortage  in  raAV  materials  began  to  be  seriously 
felt;  some  establishments  were  compelled  to  discharge  part  of  their 
working  force,  while  others  had  to  shut  down  entirely.  This  was 
particularly  true  of  chocolate,  confectioneiy,  margarin,  and  rubber 
faetories,  flour  mills,  and  bakeries. 

RffoEts  have  been  revived  to  relieve  the  situation  by  gxoviding 
work  for  the  unemployed  on  the  farms,  in  the  forests,  and  in  the 
peat  fields.  Official,  municipal,  and  private  commissions  are  at  work 
on  the  problem.     There  were  no  labor  conflicts  of  any  consequence 
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until  the  steel-works  strike  recently  threatened  on  uccount  of  work- 
ing hours,  not  wages. 

Tariff  Legislation — Protection  of  Trade-Marks. 

Among  the  measures  passed  in  lOlO  affecting  the  import  tariff 
were  regulations  permitting  the  free  iniport-ation  of  rye,  wheat,  peas 
suitable  for  human  food,  and  flour  from  wheat  and  rye  until  June 
30,  1917;  granting  temporary  exemption  of  duty,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  King,  on  machines,  implements,  tools,  and  other  articles  im- 
ported for  use  in  construction  work  on  public  utilities  and  to  be  re- 
exported later;  reducing  the  drawback  on  exported  tobacco  manu- 
factured from  imported  raw  tobacco;  prescribing  that  the  applica- 
tion of  a  consignee  to  reexport,  Avithout  payment  of  duty,  goods  not 
approved  or  accepted  by  him  can  not  be  recalled  after  the  expiration 
of  40  days  since  the  ship's  manifest  was  delivered  or  the  time  for 
filing  customs  declarations  commenced. 

In  1910  Sweden  joined  the  International  Union  for  Protection  of 
Industrial  Ownership  under  the  revised  convention  dated  June  2, 
1911.  Applications  for  the  registration  of  foreign  patents  and  trade- 
marks must  be  accompanied  by  proof  that  the  mark  has  been  prop- 
erly registered  in  the  country  of  origin,  and  made  within  12  months 
after  protection  was  applied  for  in  the  foreign  State.  Individuals 
and  associations  benefit  by  the  new  law. 

Exports  to  United  States  More  Than  Doubled. 

Exports  from  Goteborg  to  the  United  States  in  1916  increased 
$4,570,274.  or  112  per  cent,  over  1915.  The  principal  gains  were  in 
ball  bearings  ($363,416),  hides  ($151,120),  machinery  and  parts 
($41,600),  matches  ($380,704),  potash  ($75,665),  steel  strips  ($199,- 
765),  and  chemical  unbleached  Avood  pulp  ($3,423,356).  All  the  ball 
bearings  were  exported  by  a  single  firm.  There  are  two  factories  in 
Goteborg;  both  enlarged  their  plants  during  the  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  items  invoiced  at  Gote- 
borg for  tlie  I'^nited  States  during  the  past  two  years : 


Articles. 


Fish: 

Skinned  and  boned 

Other 

Flowers,  crude 

Hides  and  skins: 

Calfskins- 
Dry 

Green 

Other 

Iron  and  steel: 

Ballbearings 

Hollow  drill  steel 

Machines,    machinery, 
and  parts  of 

Nails 

Pig  iron 

Rolled  or  hammered  bar 
iron 

Scrap 

Steel  bars 

Steel  blooms  and  billets. 

Strips 

Tubes 

Wire  rods 

Matches 


1915 


$32, 198 
24,553 


30, 395 
293, S30 
80  903 

1, 004, 345 
17, 528 

49, 304 

20, 985 

1,793 

56, 132 

2,780 

12, 379 

64, 506 

183, 278 

627 

33,417 

390, 145 


1916 


$14, 462 

490 

5,650 


27,597 

506, 731 

21,920 

1, 367,  761 
8,436 

90, 904 
32, 194 
10, 940 

91,575 
2,701 
32, 092 
34,051 

383, 043 
15, 060 
56, 144 

770, 849 


Articles. 


Oils: 

Creosote 

Fusel 

Paper,  books,  etc.: 

Books  and  other  printed 
matter 

Boards 

Filtering  paper 

Printing  paper 

Wrapping  paper 

Potash  and  soda: 

Carbonate 

Caustic 

Spirits  and  beverages: 

Ale  and  porter 

Punch 

Tombstones 

Wood  Cour 

V/ood  pulp: 

Mechanically  ground  . . . 

Chemical  bleached 

Chemical  unbleached . . . 
All  other  articles 

Total 


1915 


S9, 767 
51,689 


3,6.32 

2,sas 

21,095 
21.416 
90, 576 

1,433 
12, 092 

4,562 
2, 156 
9, 583 
15, 984 

9,990 

932, 393 

506,  711 

6.3, 082 


4,068,415 


$15, 573 
8,909 


619 

1,0.59 

31,080 

8,886 
23,  732 

33, 121 
56, 069 

12, 507 
3, 936 
2,933 

32,  412 

7,  780 

881,835 

3, 930, 067 

114,899 


8, 6.38, 689 
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^ihipnu'iits  from  (joteboi'g  to  the  Philippines  in  191G  aggregated 
$9,08:^.  the  principal  item  Ibeing  $9,103  worth  of  wrapping  paper; 
total  exports  in  the  jirevioiis  year  were  only  $2,414.  Matches  valued 
at  $33,2-2()  were  exported  to  Porto  Eico  and  $12,485  to  Hawaii,  com- 
pared witli  $7,184  and  $5,920.  respectively,  in  1915. 

Exports  from  Malmo  to  United  States. 

The  declared  exj)orts  from  Malmo  to  the  United  States  decreased 
115  per  cent  in  1916.  The  principal  items  of  decrease  were  flax 
and  tow  ($318,541),  hides  and  skins  ($12,815),  Avrapping  paper 
($38,845),  alfalfa  seed  ($30,384),  and  fur  skins  ($88,382).  The 
articles  and  their  value  invoiced  for  the  United  States  during  the 
past  two  years  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Enameled  ware . 
Flax  and  tow — 

Fur  skins 

Gloves 

Uaii',  human 

Hides  and  skins. 

Machinery 

Matches 

Moss,  prepared . . 

Oil:  Fusel 

Paper: 

White 

V.'rapping . . . 


1915 


$192, 409 
318,541 
130, 617 


25,654 
6,640 
2,700 
295 
2,127 

1,178 
51,014 


1916 


S239, 102 


972 
12, 169 


Articles. 


Perfumes 

Pips,  lily  of  the  valley . 

Punch  and  brandy 

Seeds:  Alfalfa 

Sodium 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1915. 


SI, 882 

30, 384 

6,295 

4, 578 


774, 314 


1916. 


$10, 197 
2, 355 
3,118 


7,607 
330 


359. 215 


Shipments  of  enameled  ware  from  M^lmo  to  the  Philippines  were 
valued  at  $3,637  in  1915  and  $1,222  in  1910;  to  Hawaii,  $200  in  1915 
and  $1,348  in  1916. 
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